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AL RECONSIDERED 


GARNIK ASATRIAN 
Yerevan 


Al is the name of a class of demons universally encountered in the folklore of the Cauca- 
sus, Iran, Central Asia and in the southern parts of Russia. They belong to the category of evil 
beings whose main function is to prevent the normal course of demographic growth. In other 
words, the sphere of their demonic activities includes childbirth and reproduction of the human 
race, par excellence. 

Despite the fact that M. Abeghian has maintained that in Armenia the al-s (or alk‘) “usual- 
ly are regarded as male, and as often as not are represented by both genders, and like humans 
they reproduce” (p. 95), these spirits, by their functional features and sphere of activities, are 
more frequently identified as female demons. It is not accidental that in Armenia the al crone 
(“mother af’) combination (cf. also the Persian mddar-e-d) is usually encountered in folklore. 
This is further corroborated by the evidence presented in Near Eastern and Central Asian mate- 
rials in their entirety, in spite of the fact that male al-s are also, of course, represented, and his- 
torically are, perhaps, more justified (see below). 

Al-s in Armenia are generally endowed with all the typical features characteristic of evil 
spirits and mainly appear with sharp fangs, disheveled hair, copper claws, iron teeth, the tusks 
of a wild boar and sagging breasts, resembling a crone. They are also endowed with clay noses 
and fiery eyes. The favorite pursuit of the al is the theft of the lung, liver and heart of women 
in childbirth, new mothers (e. women having just given birth) or pregnant women, as well as 
the destruction of newly-formed embryos in the womb, resulting in miscarriage. Occasionally 
the al-s are confused with other demons. In Armenian folk beliefs they can even be captured, 
by pricking with a needle, bringing them home and forcing them to work . Forty days follow- 
ing the childbirth, the al-s can also steal away the child replacing it with an imp. In an oral folk 
narrative recorded by Abeghian the al “confessed”: 


Lomb fp dp unquighwif, 

Quh uti bunpoadougnt gbrbl, qaunnuyh pupghi, 

Gd bobogbd odp br oui Ate 

Ulin hbpuļ4nipph doapi: unquayagh Shot © be aggbrobb qh, 
Gd (bf: unfunny Saunt qnqubudp bh inpbh, 

fone fe dochë vauirbcde wn fFugun{aph dbp Zoom bau: 


I descend upon (lit. “sit above/on”) a woman in childbirth, 
I singe (her) ear, I tear off (her) liver, 
And I torment (lit. “strangle/suffocate”) mother and child. 
Our food is flesh of the mother’s sons and liver of the mother; 
And a seven-month-old child we steal away from mother. 
Deaf and dumb we bring (the child) to our king in the Abyss. 
(Abeghian, p. 96; see also Alishan, pp. 222-226) 


According to the beliefs of numerous Near Eastern peoples, God created for Adam first an 
al as his consort, but being “earth-born” Adam could not adapt to the fiery al. In despair God 
then created for Adam a new companion, Eve, “from earth”. This is the reason for the enmity 
between the al and Eve and her daughters (cf. Ganalanian, p. 238). The apotropaic means 
employed against al-s generally coincide with other methods used in exorcising demons (e.g., 
charms, amulets, spells, prayers, incense burning or iron objects, such as the sword, scissors, et 
al., as well as garlic and onion). Besides, after stealing the internal organs of a woman in child- 
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birth, the al attempts as far as possible, to make a rapid escape and get past the first source of 
water (brook, river, etc.), after which the new mother cannot be saved. Or, upon reaching water, 
the al washes the liver and devours it. Consequently, when a woman’s condition after childbirth 
gets worse, it is necessary to stir the waters of a nearby brook or river with sticks or swords, 
lest the al should pass by. At the same time, according to certain traditions (Armenian and non- 
Armenian), it is possible to prevent an al from reaching water by yelling, firing weapons, and/or 
making an uproar. In general, water, as the boundary between life and death, is an ancient motif 
and evidenced repeatedly in the archaic poetry, such as in laments, etc. (for further detail, see 
Asatrian, Vahman, pp. 30, 80, 145). The liver likewise contains a certain symbolic value. From 
time immemorial it has been considered the focal point of human life and intellect and even of 
the soul. Deprived of this organ a human being is destroyed not only physically but his/her very 
soul dies, i.e., the dearest desire of the demon is realized. For that reason also the expression 
Ala k‘ez tani (“May the al take you away”) is considered a terrible curse, which is widespread 
among Armenian women. The same exists likewise in Persian, A/ bezanadat (“May the a 
strike you”), or Al bebaradat (“May the A take you”). Also interesting is a similar Kurdish 
curse, Bird alk’ hinduré ta bixwa (“May the äl eat your innards”) (Egiazarov, p. 59). Those Per- 
sian women who experience difficulties in childbirth are called a/-zade (“struck by an a”) (cf. 
the Armenian ali koxac, or hali (éli) tarac id.). The al in Armenian popular beliefs is also capa- 
ble of extracting digested food out of the stomach of a child, thus rendering him/her Sak ok", 
i.e., insatiably hungry and ravenous (Bense, p. 61). 

In the Oriental pandemonium the al is one of the more generally-encountered characters. In 
Iran it is called al; in Georgia ali; in the North Caucasus al; in Tajikistan and Afghanistan ol, 
hal, and xa; in Central Asian Turkic-speaking countries, al/masti (or albasti); among the Dard- 
ic peoples halmasti, etc. In certain places alongside the terms A or almasti (albasti) there are 
also the names wmmu-’u-ssibydn (“the mother of children”), act, ict, bmell, damay-gell, 
gel-damay or doxtar-e-Ebn-e-mal'‘in (“the daughter of the son of Satan”). The Lur and 
Bakhtiari tribesmen have also another form, yal (Moharrar, pp. 47-48). In Kurdish, besides the 
word äl, there is also the form ak’, which, clearly, is a borrowing from Armenian. The disease 
measles is also occasionally named al, which probably is from the Turkic al “red” (about this 
see in details Bläsing, D 16). Cf. also: mfþuin pig uunnuhhs, np yuninufh find, np Lnpng. tuhu 
pgb auto pip. br o ou bd yopk bight dhigh gopi koffipapey - “an illness that kills, 
which befalls a woman, whose child is newly born; and in this way to him from the day of birth 
until the seventh day (apud: Acharian, p. 90). In various areas of Iran the 4 is called baxtak or 
al-e-baxtak (Asatrian 1983, p. 47; idem, 1999). Among the Zazas the form al-karis is evidenced 
(Kaya, p. 47); cf. also the Ottoman Turkish ol kor re 

Among the Armenians of Xarberd (Xarput) one encounters also alk ‘-Savot combination, 
which is explained as follows: “The alk ‘-Savot are the enemies of the new-born; they are female 
evil spirits”. In Zangezur the demons that are considered the enemies of women giving birth 
and their new-born infants are called xapagpruS (k‘asker), which, like al-s, can steal away the 
woman’s liver (jigyara), abscond with the child, replace him, etc. (Lisic ‘ian, pp. 299, 302-303). 
The origin of the demonic name xapapruS is remaining obscure yet. It is, maybe, derived from 
the root xab- (xabel “to fool, cheat, swindle, et al.”). It is more likely, however, that it is of 
phonosemantic origin, observed in the case of an entire series of other demonic names, Armen- 
ian as well as Iranian. In the demonic nomenclature of the Armenians the al has a firm stand- 
ing, occupying one of the more significant places in Armenian folk beliefs. Cf. ob, sssunusirus, 
Sp be mhh, Snpng Sushi Saghp Sufi - “dewk‘, satana, k‘ajk‘, and al, from which fear one’s 
soul melts” (Amatuni, s.v.). With some minor differences, in all of those places where they 
believe in the existence of the al, they generally ascribe to it the same characteristics and sim- 
ilar methods of warding it off. 

In Iran the al has the appearance of a bony, thin old woman, with a clay nose, red face and 
a straw or reedy basket hanging from its shoulder, in which the liver or lung of the young moth- 
er (or the newly-born child) is placed, as recorded in the following passage: _ 
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Jä og än Jl 

JE ol tle 3 Gow Al Und 
cette tee A 
Hola sys udhe a a D 


“You will recognize the äl by its countenance. 

A nose of clay and a red face. 

Wherever you see (the al), grab its nose. 

So that she would fulfill your desire (Xansari, pp. 15-16; aise Eilers 1979, 
pp. 43-44). 


A similar detail is attested in a story recorded by W. Eilers in a Persian village near Isfa- 
han: 


Lë en A aS en by bilan asad yasi dl sl sy All vgl Ly JI 
SE ec ly la LiL sand yd edd go gl) cul AAA An See Bola coals Ab 
SI dag) ue hy snl 5 ay es A gle Ly aah yas sash ue Ai Line Ly Da 

Ab ven L AA tis ge ggal déi A 93 Ce} isp SNE A 38h dil pins ER 
AA es taps yalia (lag A Lee éng AN 3 don wes Ly eae Lge squint 


“Die Al oder Leer fallt/stiirzt sich auf den Menschen. Jene liegende Person (nun) ergreift 
ihre Nase (die aus Lehm besteht und besonders empfindlich ist) und sagt: ‘Wo ist dein Hals- 
band?’ Sie (die A sagt: ‘Es hängt an der Regenrinne’. Die liegende Person läßt ihre Nase nicht 
los, ruft jemanden (hinzu) und spricht: ‘Geh, hol das Halsband herbei!’ Da geht jene Person 
und holt das Halsband herbei. Wenn mann aber nun ‘Im Namen Gottes!’ nicht sagt, sondern es 
(des Halsband) auf den Boden legt, so trägt ihm die Jsic7selbst das Halsband wieder davon. Die 
Isict holt (nach der Geburt) das gute Kind fort und bringt dem Besitzer des Kindes an dessen 
Stelle ein schlechtes Kind Herbei” (Eilers 1979, pp. 45-46). 

Incidentally, the Æ’s red colour in all likelihood is a result of the secondary connotations to 
the Turkic word al (“red”) due to folk etymology. As a defense against the Æ they would skew- 
er 3-5 onions and place them in the corner of a room. It is also good to place an iron object like 
scissors, a knife, a sword near the young mother. With the sword they would etch a line around 
the bed and recite: “For whom am I defending the fortress?” answered by: “For Maryam and 
her child.” And finally: ”May it (i.e., they) be blessed”. Thereafter, that sword is hung above the 
woman in child-bed, for 10 days until the latter takes a bath. After the ritual of bathing the a 
is thereafter powerless to harm mother and child. According to Edward Browne (Browne, p. 
166), aside from the aforementioned methods, during the first hours after giving birth, the 
mother is not permitted to sleep, but if she cannot stay awake and is overcome by sleep, her 
female friends surrounding her bed cry out, “Ya, Maryam (Oh, Maryam)!” (cf. Hedayat, pp. 
266-267; Anandoraj, p. 92). | 

Yezidi women, however, in order to ward off the A have a special deity, Pira-Fat (or Xatū- 
na-farxa), whom they implore for help by saying, Ya PřraæFat, ali min bika “Oh, Pira-Fat, help 
me”. This Fat, undoubtedly, is Fatima (the Prophet Muhammad’s daughter, and the wife of ‘Ali 
ibn abi-Talib), who is widely popular among the Shi‘ites and even Sunnis. In childbirth rituals 
Maryam, the Mother of Ged, i.e. the Virgin Mary, has a similar role, even among Muslims. In 
the Armenian “Prayers of the childbirth cicle” (Abeghian, p. 96), the Mother of God “is 
invoked against the evil al-s; the name “Maryam ... is continuously repeated during childbirth”. 

An Afghan refugee, Safar-‘Ali Azizi, whom this author interviewed in Tehran, maintained, 
that al-s were real beings, and that his homeland, Afghanistan, unlike Iran CL even now is 
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swarming with them. “What a fine country Iran is,” said Safar-‘ Ali. “Here there are hardly any 

evil spirits. But in Afghanistan there is not a night, when a person does not encounter one.” The 
Afghan, swearing upon the saints and the Our an, assured that, in any event, he himself had 
twice encountered the A: (madar-i al). And, as proof, he related the following: “One night, 
while watering his field, my father saw, sitting on the bank of a stream, a crone, with long black 
hair, a pointy nose, and sharp, long teeth, holding a liver in her hand, and from time to time she 
would bring the liver towards her nose and tacitly weep. My father immediately realized that 
this was an Ai Horrified, he fled to the village square, where I, a 12-13-year-old boy at the time, 
was playing with my friends. A throng of people gathered around my father, and he led them 
back to the fields. I also joined in with them. We found the crone sitting on the same spot on 
the bank of the stream. The men surrounded her. My father grabbed her hair from behind, and 
he hit her neck with a shovel. The woman wept even harder and in the language of humans she 
beseeched my father to let her go. The eyes of the 4 were long and red. A man would shudder, 
while looking into them. My father asked her, whose liver she had stolen and whether she had 
washed it in the waters of the stream. She said that she had not yet washed it and she swore, 
that if they let her go she would take it and put it back in its rightful place. My father plucked 
a single strand of hair from her head, and he let her go. That strand of hair until this day is in 
our home, preserved in our copy of the Holy Qur’an.” (See a similar story in Sivandi by Eilers 
1988, pp. 147, 219.) 

Another story by Safar-‘Ali is interesting for a diffirent interpretation of the al, which, as 
far as I know, has not been evidenced elsewhere. “In the Parvan region (in Aghanistan), he said, 
in one of the remote villages I was sleeping with five others in a mosque, when at midnight a 
tall crone with dishevelled black hair and large feet entered the mosque. She gathered up the 
rugs, stretched out on the floor and went and sat at the mihrab (the mosque’s chamber). We 
tried to catch her but without success. Having evaded us the old woman said: “I have no busi- 
ness with you; don’t any of you touch me, else I will destroy you all.” We struck a match, she 
became frightened at the sight of the lighted match and ran away; however, a little bit later she 
once again returned, breaking down the door of the mosque and its impromptu barricade. We 
found it expedient to withdraw. We heard behind us the crone saying that in this mosque no one 
had the right to. sleep at night.” Safar-‘Ali related still another interesting detail about A: 
which previously had not been noted. According to him the ai: feared dogs above all; wher- 
ever there was a dog, no äi would appear. 

In Hamadan, among other items of exorcism, two cradles are placed in the room of the new 
mother in order to fool the al, while in other places the liver and lungs of a sheep are hung in 
the courtyard, so that once they are seen, the al desists in harming the mother and new-born 
child (see in details Asatrian, 1983, pp. 70-71). 

In Iran’s northeastern province of Khorasan it is believed that the al-s often attempt to 
replace a newly-born child with his/her hamzad, which, according to popular belief, is a type 
of jinn, born with a human being and accompanies him/her through life. The word itself signi- 
fies “born with/born together”. This apparently is a result of the demonization of the ancient 
Iranian guardian angels, the FravaSis (Fravahr), a process which occurred during the post- 
Islamic period (Eilers 1979, p. 38; Asatrian; ibid., p. 81). Those subject to attacks or seizures 
(e.g., epileptics) are viewed as either the hamzad of those children under the spell of an 4/ Such 
children are left for long periods in abandoned buildings, in the belief that the peris (fairies), 
taking pity, might exchange them for those children originally stolen by the ais In the same 
region of Khorasan, in order to scare off the 4/, the face of a new-born child is blackened with 
ash, and the home is filled with the smoke from burning gunpowder. Aside from iron objects, 
which are placed at the head of the bed or under the pillow of a woman in childbirth, they will 
tie a needle with a tricolour thread to the hand of a new-born. Besides this, they will place 
bread, honey and butter and a pitcher of water on the roof, so that if the 2/intends to enter the 
house through the garret window she will see them and, sating herself, will no longer want to 
devour the livers of the mother and child (see in details Mirnya, pp. 224-226; also, Massé pp. 
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44-46), But generally, when encountering the al. one must grab its nose or hair and threaten to 
cut them off, if the al does not return the new mother’s liver to her (Eilers 1988, p. 219). 

The Central Asian a (almasti, albasti) is customarily pictured as a fat, ugly and hairy crone 
with sagging breasts, the one hanging over one shoulder, while hanging from her other shoul- 
der is a woolen bag (xurjm), in which she has placed the heart and liver of her victim (for more 
details see Andreev, pp. 78-82; Murodov, pp. 56-69). In various regions of Iran (Kerman, 
Anarak, et al.) the čāl, or male version of the al, is encountered, which has the same functions 
as its female counterpart (cf Karbasi-Ravari, p. 149). These two often appear together as cor- 
related compound, namely, āl-o-čāl (al and tal). Their essence can be generally assessed in a 
dialogue, whose recording we are indebted to W. Eilers (Eilers 1979, p. 25): The Gal said to the 
al: “Where do you live?” “I live in the ashes.” “But (again) where do you live?”, asked the al. 
“I live in the darkness, where whosoever enters without uttering (the words) “Jn the Name of 
the merciful and charitable God” réceives a blow from me”. The čāl asked the al: “Of what are 
you afraid?” The latter answered, “Weapons, the Qur’an, charms and the odour of onions.” 
Thereupon (again the čāl asks the al), “Where are you going?” The latter answers, “I am going 
to the bedside of a new mother; when I see that she is alone, and with a knife and a basket, I 
will remove her heart and liver.” W. Eilers considers the čāl as a spirit of the hearth, Herdgeist 
(ibid., p. 26), deducing from its name (čal in Persian signifies “pit, hearth”). This explanation, 
of course, is vulnerable, first, because the hearth spirits are generally positive characters by 
nature and second, the cal form has a parallel in the tal (Donaldson, p. 31). The explanation of 
the initial t-> č- transition is not convincing. In our opinion, it is not necessary to go far afield. 
The al is a so-called echo-parallel, or word-echo (Reimwirt) of A. which later became its male 
counterpart. This is clear from the former’s limited expanse, the identical functions of the al 
and Cal, and finally, the existence of phonetic variants of the term (with initial &-/t- alteration). 

In European literature the first documentation of the term Ai is recorded in the middle of the 
19th century by an English traveller in Central Asia (see Vigne, pp. 211-212). 

A distinctive feature for the 4s is also evidenced in Iran and Armenia. According to this, 
the al dwelled in rivers and wells, and prey upon and punish those humans who are alone in the 
water. In a folk legend, according to S. Navasardianc‘ (p. 26): “Tue al-s are a group of demons 
found near water and in wells. In a dark place or in the dark they will strike a person; from time 
to time they will strike a child or adult, render him/her insane, destroy their mind. From the 
depths of a well they will call, then appear before a person in the form of a woman.” The al-s 
obvious connection with water most vividly appears in a written tradition found among the 
Armenians of Nor Naxijevan (Rostov on the Don), according to whom there exists a specific 
type of female demons, which are called covi mar (the word mar signifies “snake” in Persian). 
These sea snakes are called also albasti, which is evidently the only attestation of this form in 
Armenian. The covi mar-s are women with long hair, who live in water, and their power is 
located in their hair. If the hair of a covi mar is shorn, she loses her strength (Shahaziz, pp. 47, 
53, 54). In this sense the aforementioned episode in the story related by the Afghan refugee in 
Tehran becomes understandable, namely, when the latter’s father plucks a hair from the A. 
head and preserves it in his Our" an, by which, apparently, he acquires power over the ai. 

Albasti or the covi mar likewise is related to childbirth. If one places a sword or belt on 
the body of a woman giving birth, the child will be born quickly and light in weight, believed 
the Armenians of Nor Naxijevan (ibid., p. 47). 

The origin of the demonic name äl (almasti, albasti) to date has not been completely elu- 
cidated. According to one theory the term is connected to the name of the ancient Iranian 
supreme deity, Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd) (Olufsen, pp. 367-368). As described by Olufsen 
(ibid.), in the Pamirs the a/masti are female spirits with dishevelled hair, who dwell near rivers, 
bushes and orchards. At night they prey upon and attack humans, causing suffocation, night- 
mares and insanity, sometimes also they amuse themselves by braiding the manes and tails of 
the horses owned by the local residents. The albasti have penetrated also into the Slavonic 
world, into Russia, most likely through the Turkic dialects. In the Saratov, Astrakhan, Vyatsk, 
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Perm regions, for example, there are wide-spread narratives about the aAOactTa (or AOOacTa, 
AoMactTa, aAOacTHIN, etc.) which appear in the form of an ugly being or forest demon. In 
certain areas aAOacTa are portrayed as naked mermaid, with dishevelled hair and sagging 
breasts, living in rivers or lakes (see in details Vlasova, pp. 12-14). The Georgian ali-s, by the 
way, have also aquatic nature (see Fahnrich, p. 29). 

The origin of the words 4/and almasti was examined by Emil Benveniste in a special pub- 
lication, where he categorically rejects the almasti/ Ohrmazd correlation (Benveniste). 
According to him Æ is a genuin Iranian word, derived from Olr. *ala-, a parallel to the Vedic 
ala- “arsenic” (ibid., pp. 70-71). But he considers albasti (almasti) as a purely Turkic com- 
pound, signifying "the Æ struck, suffocated, strangled" (4 a terrassé) (ibid, p. 73). 

However, the reconstruction of an Olr. etymon with SL in spite of the Indo-Iranian 
rhotacism having had in Iranian, unlike Indian, as we have shown recently (see Asatrian, 
Livshits, pp. 98-100), almost an overwelming character, seems to be unconvincing. Besides, 
despite E. Benvenist’s statement (ibid., p. 74) that the Iranian god has never fallen to the status 
of a demon (A aucun moment il n’a dégénéré en un démon), nevertheless a case of demoniza- 
tion of Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd) still exists. 

I mean the Siberian (Ket) kalmisom (kalmosom) female evil spirit (WeptoBKa), which is, 
as V. N. Toporov has convincingly shown (Toporov, pp. 149-152), the same Iranian deity in the 
result of demonization. Consequently, almasti (albasti) have all the bases to claim the same 
origin, especially since E. Benvenist’s etymology, as already stated, is unacceptable. Moreover, 
the almasti /Ohrmazd acquires new dimensions by the new data from the Sogdian materials. 
The late Swedish Iranist Olaf Hansen in his last work published posthumously discovered the 
Almésti theonym in a Sogdian manuscript (from Collection of British Museum, published by 
H. Reichelt in 1928), which undoubtedly can be considered the prototype of almasti (Hansen, 
pp. 256-257). Thus, the theory of a Turkic origin for the almasti must be discarded. 

H. Reichelt read the mentioned word as ’rs’ysty, confusing the letters <m> and <s>, which 
in Sogdian are very similar to one another. 

In the manuscript Almésti (’rm/’ysty) appears as the king of the gods, By’n MLK’, and the 
supreme god, ‘OOBy, whom Zoroaster worshiped with specific rituals. Taking into considera- 
tion new readings of the legible portion of the manuscript, it is presented as follows: 


.. YKzy ’skw’z ’xw By’n MLK’ 

"rm ste xwpw ‘OOPy ’wyh Bwo’nt’k 
rwx$n’yromnyh prw šyr’kw $m’r’kh 
pr’ys WR ’xw ’sptk ’rt’w zrwšč 

xw Br’ nm’¢t MN s’pt z’nwk’ 

’kw xw’r’nt MN xw’r’nt z’nwk’ 

’kw s’pt rtxw m’yd ptyskwy By’ 
(Sy]r°nk’’rk O’tkr’ 0’tnm’n Ô’t 


“Then, when the king of the gods Alm&ti, the righteous supreme god, was found in the 
fragrant and bright heaven of the Good Mind (Bodandé r dxsnagardmmé paru Ssirdku Som4r é), 
the perfect and just Zoroaster (aspaé ardaw Zar OSC) approached him [and] worshipped him [by 
bowing] from the left to the right knee [and then] on the left knee, and said, ‘O God, merciful 
[and] lawgiving’.” (Reichelt, p. 68). 


Of course, it would be natural to identify Almésti in this passage with Ohrmazd, who is the 
supreme god in the Zoroastrian pantheon; however, the latter’s name is evidenced in Sogdian 
onomastic system and sounds like xwrmztk /xdrmazdé/. The name of Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd) 
in Khwarezmian also looks different, yym2d /Remadl/. Therefore, in considering these facts, 
the Sogdian Almésti formally can not be traced to the name of Iranian supreme god, but, judg- 
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ing by its function, it brings us again to Ohrmazd, even though it does not correspond to the 
latter’s name’s documented forms. The Zoroastrian, Manichean and Buddhist pantheons are 
quite well-known, particularly in the realm of supreme deities, a god by the name of Almésti 
is unknown to us. It would be quite another matter, if one spoke about ordinary deities. There- 
fore, all that remains is to suppose that the form Almésti is the result of some other dialectal 
development of the word Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd). 


Thus, the form 4/(ol, hal, xal, yal) must be seen as a result of the secondary contraction 
from Almésti. This explanation of ours cannot also shake off the fact that the 2/(almasti) basi- 
cally is a female demon. First, because during demonization of deities similar developments 
are entirely natural and then, the aforementioned demon’s male versions are also observed, 
though less emphasized, in Central Asia and Iran, as well as in Armenia. In the majority of 
Armenian medieval magic incantations, for example, the al appears as a man, ayr mi. | 

A distinct and separate origin for 4Valmasti has also been sought in a comparison with the 
ancient Mediterranean fertility female demon Lamastum (cf. Eilers 1979, pp. 1-7 et soi 
which, however, is improbable (see also Litvinskiy, pp. 101-104). 

The French Armenologist Frederic Feydit attempted on the al to establish a connection in 
origin in a series of languages among goddesses whose names contained the prefix al- (Alabas- 
dria, *Alvestitza, Alf, Alfgust, etc.) (Feydit, pp. 9 et sq.); however, his comparisons are the 
result of only external similarity in sound and not of a common origin. 
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